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Westervelt House  Cresskili, N.J., 1778 
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the author ™™ 


Allen Macaulay — 


Allen Macaulay, author of the historic homes series, says that ‘people who live in 200 year old houses tend 
to be as interesting as the houses themselves.’ 


A member of The Record staff for 22 years, Macaulay and his wife Betty reside in Wayne, N. J. They race 
sailboats, ski, hike, and share a hideaway in Vermont. Allen also runs model trains and has built ship 
models, picking up a fair share of our nation’s history~-informally—along the way. 


He writes about all these things and lots of others as well. He’s interviewed personalities ranging from 
Irving Wallace and Mary Martin to Malcolm Forbes and the Supremes, and found them all interesting. 
That's why he’s not contemplating early retirement. 





the artist 


Charlie McGill 


Charlie McGill,who illustrated the historic homes series, was born and raised in Englewood, N. J. Graduat- 
ed from the Englewood School system, he attended Cartoonists and Illustrators School, now the School of 
Visual Arts in New York. 


McGill started in the sports department of The Record in 1954. Under orders from Uncle Sam, he left in 
1956 to serve in the U.S. Army 3rd and 4th Armored Divisions as a tanker. Two years later, he returned to 
The Record where he was sports cartoonist until 1975. 


McGill's years in sports produced more than3,000 daily sports cartoons. Some of the originals hang today 
in the Basketball Hall of Fame, Springfield, Mass.; The Baseball Hall of Fame, Cooperstown, N. Y.; the Pro- 
Football Hall of Fame, Canton, Ohio; the Bowling Hall of Fame, Milwaukee, Wis.; and the Houston, Texas 
Astrodome. 


McGill has also exhibited at the Montreal Worlds Fair; Madison Square Garden Museum of Sports Art; 
the Fort Worth, Texas Art Center; and with the National Cartoonist Society. Permanent exhibits of his work 
hang at Fairleigh Dickinson University, Montclair State College, and a number of local high schools. 


In October of ‘75, McGill was assigned to Lifestyle at The Record, where he illustrates feature stories for the 
daily and Sunday papers. A member of the New York Chapter of the Baseball Writers Association of 
America, and the National Cartoonists Society, McGill lives with his wife Mary Ellen and their four children 
in Closter, N. J. 
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House of silents 
Early films were made here 


It isn’t just any historic house that can be- 
come a movie star, but the Benjamin 
Westervelt House at 235 County Road in 
Cresskill made it. During the pioneer 
days of the movie industry, before the 
filmmakers had left Fort Lee for the sun- 
nier climes of Hollywood, the old house 
was used a number of times as back- 
ground for the industry’s output of films 
dealing with the developing nation. 


At least one portion of the house may 
well have been on the map that Surveyor 
General Robert Erskine drew for Gen. 
Washington during the Revolution, in 
1778. That wing occupied the same site 
— which has been in the continuous pos- 
session of the family since early Colonial 
times — though it was marked on the 
map as being the ‘“Westerfells” house. 


The main portion of the home was ap- 
parently built in 1808 by Benjamin P. 
Westervelt, who had served in the local 
militia during the Revolution. It is thought 
that the kitchen at the right was added 


later — a move that might not be unex- 
pected, since kitchens had a way of 
catching fire in those days. In Williams- 
burg, Va., for example, the average life 
of a kitchen was five years. No sense in 
letting it take the rest of the house with it. 


As so often happened with Dutch Coloni- 
al houses, the overhang in the front of the 
roof was enlarged later to allow for a 
porch with columns. It is thought that the 
addition on this house was done shortly 
after the turn of the 20th Century. 


There are windows in the ends of the at- 
tic, allowing ventilation for the upstairs 
rooms. 


As for the roof, it is considered one of the 
finest examples of the Dutch gambrel 
style. Architects have come to study its 
lines to be reproduced for clients. At least 
one designer is known to have inspected 
the roof and gone away muttering that 
there was no way it could be duplicated in 
precisely the pattern in which the original 
was built. 
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How politics haunted Huyler House 
ta included Tory, slaveholder 


The Huyler House on County Road in 
Cresskill would be remarkable enough 
simply as a survivor, But another thing 
distinguishes its history — the contrary 
opinions of some of its owners. 


The first man to get into trouble over his 
political views was one John Ackerson 
— or Eckerson — who built the original 
wing of the homestead in 1770. Old John 
was a Tory, which meant that after the 
Revolution his house was confiscated by 
the State of New Jersey. Ackerson head- 
ed for Canada, and that was that. 
Seizing Loyalist property was a fine way 
for the state to clear an honest dollar, 
which New Jersey proceeded to do by 
selling the place to John Huyler. A larger 
section was added in 1836 by his son Pe- 
ter; the roof extends six feet out, so far 
that the sun's rays never get in through 
the windows in summer. 


An adjacent structure was used to house 
slaves. 











There was never any reason to doubt 
John Huyler’s zeal for the Revolution. 
Born in 1748, he became a captain in 
Col. Theunis Dey’s regiment of the Bergen 
County militia. 

Ackerson built well and didn’t stint on 
details. It would appear that he had mas- 
ter craftsmen do the work on the carved 
woodwork on the doors throughout the 
house. He also had Majolica tiles import- 
ed from Europe and placed in the corners 
of the doors and the window frames of 
the parlor. 


Fine-grained black marble was brought 
from Belgium to frame the parlor fire- 
place. The kitchen fireplace is bordered 
with Dutch tile. 


There’s no mistaking where one wing 
stopped and a later one started. Small 
rooms and low ceilings are the rule in the 
old portion, but Peter Huyler’s 1836 ad- 
dition has more commodious rooms and 
higher ceilings. The exterior walls of both 
wings, however, were built from stone 
quarried at Nyack and shipped down the 
Hudson to Huyler’s Landing. 


The soil in the Cresskill area was prized 


for its ability to yield abundant crops of 
tomatoes, corn, potatoes, and other gar- 
den vegetables. Slaves were kept to cuiti- 
vate the fields, and the Huylers were the 
last family in the area to keep slaves, 
through they were rated as easy masters. 


In fact, one of the Huylers opposed Abra- 
ham Lincoln during the Civil War and 
made proslavery speeches as a member 
of the House of Representatives. That run 
of contrary opinions surfaces again. 


The Hansing family, which owned the 
house for a quarter-century after 1941, 
kept an extensive collection of old arti- 
facts. Though the kitchen was fully mod- 
ern, it was filled with such bits of nostal- 
gia as old keys, lanterns, and utensils. 
Ernest Huyler, one of John’s descen- 
dants, collected clocks — some 155 in 
all, including six grandfather-style clocks. 


John Huyler didn’t buy the house that 
bears his name simply to collect homes. 
After the Revolution, he absolutely need- 
ed a place for himself and his family to 
live in; during the war, the British had 
raided Huyler’s Landing and burned his 
original home to the ground. 


























Soaring heavenward 


Old North Church born of factionalism 
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The spire of the Old North Reformed 
Church in Dumont stands high — high 
enough to rise above the tides of factional- 
ism, politics, and urban renewal which 
have swept below. 


It has even survived a lightning strike — 
and done so in a very special way. On 
May 15, 1926, a bolt set the steeple afire, 
but before the day was out, Dumont resi- 
dents were digging into their pockets to 
help raise the $3,000 it cost to put the 
steeple back in its 1801 vintage condition. 


The first Dutch churchgoers of old 
Schraalenburgh used to go to Hackensack 
to worship at the Church on the Green. 
Tiring of this weekly trek on foot and 
horseback, the prosperous burghers built 
an edifice near what is now the Old South 
Presbyterian Church in Bergenfield. 


The congregation, after a few years, 
became embroiled in a dispute about 
whether their clergy should be educated 
and ordained in the New World or back 
in Holland. This may seem a small issue 
over which to split a church, but the Revo- 
lution came along, and the congregation 
was part patriot, part Tory. 


Thus it was decided, in 1799, that the 
factions should split. The patriots — the 
faction which wanted to sever religious ties 
with Holland -—— stayed put and ultimately 


became the Old South Church. 


The Tory faction — which had wanted 
to have the clergy educated and ordained 


in the mother country —- built the Old 
North Reformed Church. Peter Durie, a 
25-year-old architect, was hired to design 
the building. One of the instructions he re- 
ceived with the commission was to make 
sure the spire was 20 feet higher than that 
of the patriots’ old church down the road. 
The Old South people, for their part, kid- 
ded their northern neighbors by asking if 
they thought they'd get a head start for 
Heaven from the taller steeple. 


Old North Church was completed in 
1801, and differences between the two 
congregations continued despite the end 
of the war. The Old South people favored 
the French Revolution and leaned toward 
Thomas Jefferson's political ideals. Up at 
Old North, the French Revolution was 
frowned upon and the congregation be- 
lieved in Federalism. 


But differences have a way of vanishing 
with time, and the opinion is virtually una- 
nimous today that Old North rates as the 
nation’s finest example of Colonial Dutch 
architecture. It is visited by architects who 
want to reproduce its soaring lines in their 
own works. 


The edifice remains much as it was in 
1801. The interior is well preserved, and 
the benches in the galleries are original. 
However, the pulpit has been replaced. 


Understandably, some alterations have 
been made over the years. The church was 
lengthened by 18 feet in 1860, and its 
plain windows were replaced with stained 
glass in 1868. In 1911, a huge hand- 
wound clock was added to the steeple, 
and it strikes the hour on the original bell 
which is still in the tower, 
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A home in a lucky place 


When Hendricks Brinkerhoff built this 
squat farmhouse in 1735, he probably 
imbued it with more love for the land 
than he realized. It snuggles close to the 
earth, and age has given it a sense of 
fitting in with its surroundings that few 
buildings erected in this plastic century 
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can hope to acquire. 

As was so often the case in Dutch Coloni- 
al architecture, the house faced to the 
south in order to get the maximum bene- 
fit from the sunlight. The upstairs rooms 
are probably better lit than in most of its 
contemporaries for, in addition to the 
windows under the gables — the unseen 
end has two — there are dormers for 
more light and air. 





Brinkerhoff built the house on land that 
his grandfather had owned back in the 
17th Century. The location was fortui- 
tous; what later became Teaneck Road 
was a natural route to the Dutch commu- 
nity at Schraalenburg, and it was just a 
short haul to Overpeck Creek, where mel- 
ons grown on the Brinkerhoff farm could 
be loaded on boats bound for New York 
City. 

The location was apparently a good 
choice from another point of view. It was 
not convenient to Tory raiders, British sol- 
diers, or even the Continentals seeking 
supplies. Thus, the house was spared the 
fate of others cought between two war- 
ring sides. 

Hendricks Brinkerhoff built well. The 
sandstone walls are more than a foot 
thick, constructed atop a solid stone 
foundation. The plaster walls inside are 
still in fine shape, and the wide plank 


floors of handhewn oak have stood up 
well. 


While the house is now modernized — 
it’s the residence of Mrs. Edna Schuh — 
its four fireplaces were once the sole 
sources of heat for the 11 rooms — six on 
the first floor and five on the second. The 
home was electrified in 1913, but it still 
contains a few kerosene lamps in work- 
ing order. As a reminder of the nation’s 
first energy crisis in the mid-19th Century, 
there are a couple of whale-oil lamps as 
well. 


Apparently Brinkerhoff, like many others 
of his Dutch Colonial counterparts, kept 
slaves to work his plantation. Tradition 
has it that a room above the kitchen on 
the west side of the house was their quar- 
ters. At any rate, the Bergen County His- 
torical Society is now in possession of a 
large bell that was used to call the field 
hands in. 
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The Hermitage 


The Hermitage in Ho-Ho-Kus will survive 
as it has always survived — with a little 
help from its friends. And those friends 
have been many, and sometimes famous. 


George Washington found it agreeable 
enough to sleep in. 


Aaron Burr fell in love with its Revolution- 
ary War chatelaine, Theodosia Bartow 
Prevost, and married her. 


Its last private owner, Mary Elizabeth 
Rosencrantz, loved The Hermitage 
enough to guard it with her physical 
presence until she died, and the State of 
New Jersey inherited it through the terms 
of her will. 


And it promises to live on as a nationally 
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famous landmark because of people like 
those who call themselves the Friends of 
the Hermitage. These are the tireless 
workers who have been raising funds for 
its restoration, lobbying to have it regis- 
tered and protected, researching its rich 
history, and contributing time and mater- 
ials for its repair. 


The Hermitage has had some enemies as 
well. On second thought, perhaps not 
really enemies, because enmity implies 
hatred. And the vandals who threatened 
The Hermitage’s very existence probably 
felt no more emotion about their depre- 
dations than the baboon in an animal 
park tearing the vinyl roof off a passing 
car. 


It's hard to say for sure when the core of 
The Hermitage was built. New York ex- 
pert Loring McMillen concluded from a 
1970 study that it was originally a two- 
story Dutch-style stone house dating back 
to the first two decades of the 18th 
Century. 


At any rate, the first portion was built by 
one Philip DeVisne, whose nickname, The 
Hermit, may have given the house its 
name. He was the stepbrother of Theodo- 
sia Bartow, who married James Marquis 
Prevost when she was 16. Prevost was a 
Swiss-born major in the Royal American 
Regiment of the British army. 


The Prevosts shared The Hermitage until 
its master’s death. Mrs. Prevost opened 
the doors to both British and American 
officers, and the gala social aura she 
gave the place may have had something 
to do with sparing it from raiders of one 
side or the other. 


After the Battle of Monmouth in 1778, 
part of the Continental Army marched 
through the Ho-Ho-Kus area. Burr fell in 
love with Theodosia Prevost, 10 years his 
senior, and they were married in 1782. 
Later that year they deeded The Hermi- 
tage to Prevost’s brother-in-law. 


A turning point in the house’s history 
came in 1807, when it was purchased by 
Dr. Elijah Rosencrantz. In 1845, he com- 
missioned a Ridgewood architect, Wil- 
liam Ranlett, to remodel the house, add- 
ing extensive wings.in the English Gothic 
and Victorian styles. Thus, it looks noth- 
ing like what it did when Theodosia Pre- 
vost gave her glittering parties. 


Ranlett gave the place its projecting 
wings, its gingerbread gables, its dormer 
windows with diamond-shaped glass 
panes, and its huge chimney pots. 
Whoever gave the house its new name of 
Waldwic Cottage is unclear, but Ranlett 
wrote extensively about it in a book 
which still survives. 


Unfortunately, he took about a third of 
his space editorializing about clients who 
give a commission to an architect and 
then meddle in its execution. Dr. Rosen- 
crantz, apparently, was Ranlett’s idea of 
a model client. 


But enough detail comes down to us to 
provide some fascinating particulars. 
There was running water, thanks to an 
arrangement that drew water from the 
Ho-Ho-Kus Brook and discharged it into 
a tank in the attic at the rate of 500 gal- 
lons a day. And the principal rooms 
were heated by a marvel known as 
Walker's improved furnace — which 
must have beat Theodosia Prevost’s fire- 
places by a country mile. 


Dr. Rosencrantz’s granddaughter, Mary 
Elizabeth, must have spent many happy 
childhood hours on the portion of the 
brook that was dammed near the house. 
The family kept a rowboat there, and the 
youngsters paddled about and tried their 
luck with fly rods. When the brook froze 
in winter, there would be skating parties. 


Those sound like idyllic years, but Mary 
Elizabeth Rosencrantz’s final years were 
hard. Finances got slimmer with each 
passing year, but she refused every de- 
veloper’s tempting offer. It was her re- 
sponsibility, she felt, to preserve The Her- 
mitage for the generations to come. 


Preserved it will be, if The Hermitage’s 
friends have their way. Funds have been 
raised to repair the roof. Workers have 
labored lovingly to restore the clothing 
that Dr. Rosencrantz’s descendants could 
never bear to throw away — some of it 


dating back to 1807. 

But there’s a long way to go in raising the 
rest of the $250,000 it will take to restore 
the historic mansion. The Hermitage can 
use every friend it can find. 











Outwater home 


The old Outwater House had a proud 
beginning: its history is enmeshed in the 
Revolution, and it’s believed the original 
structure on its East Rutherford site was 
erected as early as the mid-17th Century. 
Ten generations of children passed 
through the existing building, built in 
1716, and its construction is as sound as 
a dollar. 


Ruth Widows, a member of the borough's 
Bicentennial Commission, made an infor- 
mal tour of the House and liked what she 
saw: “I almost fell over when | got a look 
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at the inside, it was so well preserved,” 
she recalls. She was impressed by the 
pale whitewash on the walls, retaining 
the Colonial mood, and by the shell 
scrollwork along the doors and windows. 
The three original stone fireplaces — all 
working — were the piece de resistance. 


The kitchen fireplace was lit at the time. 
One could imagine a capped Colonial 
housewife bathed in its glow. In the base- 
ment was the granddaddy of them ail, a 
huge stone cooking area with the origin- 
al iron peg on which heavy cauldrons 
were hung. 








The Outwater House has added historic 
appeal — it appears to be among the 
two or three oldest buildings in the coun- 
ty as well as one of the most interesting. 


The first Outwater, father of a trio of 
Revolutionary figures, settled in this area 
in the 1600s and apparently built a one- 
room wooden structure with a fireplace 
on the site. It stood in the midst of acres 
of cornfields, a lonely silhouette against 
a broad horizon. 


A fire destroyed that building about 
1715, and on the same property was 






































built the structure that remains today, a 
typical Dutch Colonial building of red- 
dish-brown stone with a broad front 
porch and a deeply sloping roof. 


“One reason we're sure of the age,” says 
Miss Widows, “is because the stones in 
the basement are held together with 
sand. Mortar wasn’t introduced here until 
wie 


The kitchen was in the basement. A sitting 
room and bedrooms occupied the first 
floor. A second story with additional 
bedrooms was built about 1730, no 
doubt to accommodate Outwater’s bur- 
geoning family. 

Today the Outwater House stands strong 
and imposing at 231 Hackensack St., al- 
most hidden by two sweeping hemlocks 
whose branches have never been 
trimmed in their 250 years. There are 
nine rooms, six of them bedrooms, with 
additional space in the basement. 


A large columned porch sets off the front 
of the house. The main doorway is 
flanked by decorative glass panels and 
capped by a rising-sun fanlight. The roof, 
if not of the original slate, is close to it, 
Miss Widows claims, for she scrambled 
up to inspect it. The stone steps leading to 
the porch are so steep that it is assumed 
the existing basement was originally the 
first floor. The elements of the facade are 
all slightly out of kilter, as if what began 
as symmetry gradually went askew. 


The East Rutherford mansion apparently 
was only one of many structures on the 
several-hundred-acre Outwater estate. It 
is believed there were once six other 
buildings identical to the mansion. Some, 
such as the one housing the Wood-Ridge 
Public Library, are still standing. Others 


have long since disappeared. 


Old Outwater had three daughters and 
five sons, three of whom distinguished 
themselves in the Revolution. A Capt. 
John Outwater appeared to have 
achieved special renown. His name ap- 
pears repeatedly in histories of the peri- 
od, and he served as a member of the 
New Jersey Legislature. 


The Last Outwater to live in the house, 
apparently a great-grandson, moved out 
just before the Civil War. The house then 
passed into the hands of various unrelat- 
ed owners and was finally bought in 


1943 by Stanley Sudol. 


“Half of my kids were born here,” says 
Sudol. “They all helped me work on the 
house, and the family is so involved in it.” 


Miss Widows has hopes that the house 
will someday be turned into a working 
museum, where such Colonial crafts as 
candle-dipping, quilting, spinning, and 
weaving could be taught. College, high 
school, and even grammar school stu- 
dents could be involved in refurbishing it. 
Honey could be sold from the house's 
apiary. The old garage could be trans- 
formed into a carriage house and outfit- 
ted with a few carriages. Chickens, 
ducks, and horses could form the nucleus 
of a working farm. 


Although the Outwater House probably 
could not qualify as Bergen’s oldest 
house —- the David Demarest House in 
River Edge, a modest building, dates 
from 1678, and the first portion of the 
well-known Steuben House there was built 
in 1695 - it certainly is one of the largest 
remaining structures of its period; and 
one worth preserving for a long time to 
come. 
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The house fortune made 


If a house is a reflection of its owners 
tastes and means, the Vreeland House on 
Lakeview Avenue in Leonia tells the story 
of one family’s rise from obscurity to 
affluence. 


The early arrivals of this particular 
Vreeland family apparently were of hum- 
ble origin; one of them was a servant on 
the farm of a wealthy Dutch patroon. 


But by 1737, Derrick Vreeland was able 
to set up a homestead of his own, in what 
was becoming known as the English 
Neighborhood. It was a large farm, and 
the lands yielded bountifully, bringing 
prosperity to Derrick Vreeland and his 
family. 


It was the pattern in those days to set 
up housekeeping in whatever could be 
erected quickly, which Derrick Vreeland 
apparently did. The structure that exists to- 
day was not built until around 1785; it 
seems likely that the Vreeland family could 
see trouble brewing, and the Revolution 
was certainly no incentive to build a per- 
manent home which might be destroyed 
by either side in the struggle. 


The stone house that the Vreelands built 
was relatively modest, with a small first 
floor and a sleeping loft with a gable win- 
dow. As was so often the case, the side 
walls were built with random-size stone 


and the front wall of dressed sandstone 


blocks. 


Again, the house tells something of the 
family’s improving fortunes. It was almost 
mandatory to add to the front of the gam- 
breil roof to shield a porch, but good luck 
overtook the family before they could get 
around to that. 


Instead, in 1815 and again in 1825, the 
family made additions that ultimately 
dwarfed the original stone dwelling. They 
were able to build well; the gambrel roof 
is lofty and swoops down gracefully to 
shade the porch. The first-floor rooms were 
much more commodious and had their 
own fireplaces. 


lf the Vreeland family seems to have 
been overly cautious about waiting until 
atter the Revolution to build a more per- 
manent dwelling, it’s hard to blame them. 
A mile to the south of their home there 
lived a Tory sympathizer named Cole, 
whom some believe had a peg leg. 


When Bergen County Patriots marched 
off to fight in the Continental Army, Cole 
assured many of them that he'd see to the 
safety of their cattle and horses. Once they 
had gone to fight the Redcoats, Cole 
promptly sold everything to the British. 


But Cole’s ill-gotten gold didn’t do much 
for him, apparently. When his neighbors 
returned, the story goes, they lynched him. 
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The mansion turned down by a baron 


There's a lot of history and a few con- 
tradictions stored within the walls of the 
Von Steuben House in River Edge. 


The Prussian general for whom it's 
named never saw it nor set foot in it. The 
man who owned it until 1780 was a Tory, 
though George Washington had break- 
fast there along his retreat from Fort Lee. 


David Ackerman built the first portion 
of the house in 1695. As was the custom in 
those days, one built bedrooms and a 
kitchen first, and expanded as the family 
grew. 


In 1739, Hackensack-born John Zabris- 
kie got married and bought the house for 


himself and his bride. 


By the end of the Revolution, the house 
had grown to a 12-room mansion, 70 feet 
long and 40 feet wide. In addition, there 
were outbuildings, including a small bak- 
ery, a smokehouse, two barns, and a grist 
mill — all situated on 40 acres. 


Changed allegiance 


The first John Zabriskie died in 1774, 
and his son, John, accepted a post on a 
committee to help elect delegates to the 
Continental Congress. 


But when June 16, 1776, rolled around, 
the impending Declaration of Indepen- 
dence must have been too much for the 
younger John Zabriskie to accept. He 
changed allegiance, and ultimately fled to 
the safety of the British lines in New York 
in 1780. The State of New Jersey proceed- 
ed to confiscate his holdings. 


On Dec. 23, 1783, the legislature of- 
fered the property to Baron Friedrich Von 
Steuben, the Prussian drillmaster who 
wrote the manual that helped convert 
Washington's unschooled recruits into 
something like a modern army. 


But there was a catch. Von Steuben was 
supposed to live in the house, which he re- 
fused to do. He apparently preferred his 
house and its 10,000 acres near Utica, 
N.Y. So the state tried to sell the River 
Edge building with the idea of turning the 
proceeds over to the baron, but that deal 
fell through. Ultimately, the state turned 
the building over to him without strings. He 
sold it to pay off the debts he had incurred 
while fighting in the Revolution at his own 
expense. 


The house, built of stone, has a fine 
Dutch gambrel roof, and much restoration 
work has been done on it. 


Now the headquarters of the Bergen 
County Historical Society, the building 
houses extensive displays of Revolutionary 
and other memorabilia. 


Whether you call it the Ackerman-Za- 
briskie-Von Steuben House — the state’s 
official name for the building — or simply 
the Von Steuben House, the museum is 
open to the public Sundays from 1 to 4 
p.m.; Tuesdays through Saturdays from 10 
a.m. to noon and 1 to 5 p.m.; and closed 
Mondays. It is located a quarter mile east 
of the traffic light that marks the point at 
which Hackensack Avenue intersects New 
Bridge Road. 






and whose article was incorporated into 
the 1970 edition of the annual ‘Bergen 
County History,” speculated that they 
were so common in North Jersey they 
might have originated there. 


Cai House all in the family 


When it comes to putting down roots, 
the family that has occupied the Haring- 





DeWolf House in Old Tappan must hold 
some kind of record. Cosyn Haring, one of 
the 16 original patentees of Old Tappan, 
built the original portion in 1704, and was 
initially satisfied with two rooms on the 
first floor and a sleeping garret on the 
second. 


The house has been in the family ever 
since; it was the home of John H. DeWolf, 
the first mayor of Old Tappan. 


The projecting portion of the roof, which 


At any rate, he said they probably were 
at first unsupported. Since their structural 
cross-section is triangular, this could very 
well have been true. 


Whether the projection was a later ad- 
dition or not, the contour of the roof cer- 
tainly lent itself to the form. One thing that 
seems fairly certain, however, is that many 
such porches were embellished with col- 
umns in the 19th Century. 


The old well with its counterweighted 
wellsweep is a prominent feature of the 
tront yard. But the 20th Century has add- 
ed another embellishment to the left-hand 
room in the stone portion of the dwelling. 
Its a luxury that Cosyn Haring never 
dreamed of — an air conditioner, 
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now covers a porch, is the end product of 
an interesting evolution. The gambrel roofs 
of Colonial Dutch houses on Staten Island 
rarely feature them. A. Lawrence Kocher, 
who wrote about the gambrel roofs of 
North Jersey in an architectural magazine, 
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Landmark saved by a legend 


The old Kearny House in Alpine owes its 
existence to a tradition that probably isn’t 
true. The story is that the house became 
the headquarters of Lord Cornwallis while 
he was directing the British movement up 
the Palisades, which tried to outflank 
Washington's army at Fort Lee. 


If that story isn't so, it becomes a classic 
example of a foma — the word that 
author Kurt Vonnegut Jr. invented to de- 
note a harmless lie which allows people to 
be happy even when they know it isn’t 
true. 

Happy indeed. Even if the old house 
that stands at the north end of the Alpine 
boat basin wasn’t Cornwailis's headquar- 
ters, it still owns a long and colorful history 
that easily qualifies it as a landmark that 
deserves to be saved. If there be ghosts in 
the attic, they're the shades of the roister- 
ing old schooner captains who took pro- 
duce, laboriously carted down the winding 
road, to New York, and sailed other 
cargoes up and down the busy Hudson. 


The house was built as a single-room 
dwelling of hand-hewn stone and wood 
around 1750, according to the official his- 
tory. That claim has been disputed but it is 
known that Rachel Kearny added to it in 
the 19th Century, and it was a popular 
tavern. 


The house had its chance for fame when 
Cornwallis was told of a way to climb the 
Palisades a few miles north of what is now 


the western end of the George Washing- 
ton Bridge. He ferried two battalions of 
Hessian grenadiers, two battalions of Ger- 
man Jaegers, and eight battalions of Brit- 
ish reserves across the Hudson to the Clos- 
ter Landing in November 1776. 


If the house was then a tavern — or 
even if it wasn’t — Cornwallis is said to 
have repaired there for a drink or two 
while his troops dragged themselves and 
their artillery up the Palisades. If that 
makes a house a headquarters, so be it. 
But at least that reputation impelled con- 
cerned citizens to act against its demolition 
early in the 20th Century. It became the 
first headquarters for the Palisades Inter- 
state Park Commission, which had restored 
it, and is now maintained by the New Jer- 
sey Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


In its heyday as a tavern, it was a popu- 
lar spot for river captains and shad fisher- 
men. Apparently many of them started fre- 
quenting the Kearny place at an early age; 
as boys, they used to crawl under the 
floorboards and search for old memorabi- 
lia. Apparently they were rewarded with 
buttons, bits of clay pipes, and other arti- 
facts --- at least, enough to keep legend 
alive. 


There's another legend, about the un- 
known Closter farmer who rode south to 
warn Washington that the British were 
coming again. But one good story de- 
serves another, and it if takes a legend to 
save a landmark, is any harm done? 


House survived the Revolution 
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How quickly circumstances can change in 
the history of old houses. A dozen years 
ago, the Christie-Campbell House on Riv- 
er Road in New Milford had been re- 
stored to its original character, with fur- 
nishings to match. 


Now it stands, its ground-floor windows 
boarded up and some of its panes bro- 
ken. 


The typically Dutch, sandstone house was 
built, probably, in 1774. A Revolutionary 
War map indicates that it belonged to 
one Jacob Campbell. For a man related 
to two of the area’s more prominent fam- 
ilies — his mother was a Demarest and 
Jacob married a Westervelt — Campbell 
sets some sort of mark for obscurity. Little 
else is known about him. 


Of all of New Jersey's counties during the 
Revolution, Bergen seems to have been 
the one most deeply divided in loyalties. 
There were Tories and Patriots, and each 
side was fanatical when the climate was 
favorable. 


Who raided whom depended on which 
side happened to be in control at any 
given time. In one period in 1776, for ex- 
ample, control of northern Bergen Coun- 
ty switched three times in seven months. 
Each time, there was a fresh outbreak of 
pillaging crops and driving off cattle. 


And this brutal form of civil war went on 
longer in Bergen during the Revolution 


than anywhere else. For sheer ferocity, 
only the Mohawk River area in New 
York, and the Kentucky frontier could 
match it. 


For those who try to wrest a living from 
the fertile crescent of land on which New 
Milford stood, it hardly mattered wheth- 
er those who seized the bounty of the 
land were friend or foe. Whatever a giv- 
en farmer's politics, rip-off time came al- 
most every year. 

But Jacob Campbell’s’ house survived. 
Twenty years after it was built, it was 
bought by a Patriot, Dr. Beeman Van 
Buren, who also bought up some confis- 
cated Loyalist land on nearby Henley 
Avenue. 


As if to illustrate the way in which towns 
and families were riven by the conflict, 
Dr. Van Buren’s brother, James, was a 
Tory — and his lands in the area were 
confiscated. 


One other factor conspired to make liv- 
ing in the area rather chancy. The stra- 
tegically important New Bridge crossed 
the Hackensack River there, and British 
and Continentals squabbled over the 
prize more than once. 


Withal, the Campbell house survived and 
grew. 


A later — and much larger — addition 
bears the stamp of the 19th Century, with 
the gingerbread over the windows in its 
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But the house has a distinguished history, 
notably in one of its more recent owners, 
J. Walter Christie. Christie was a man 
who knew how fo live. 


Christie was born in the year the Civil 
War wound down, and lived to invent the 
tank suspension system atop which a 
large share of World War Il’s armor 
rolled. In between, just after the turn of 
the century, he raced automobiles 
against the likes of Henry Ford, Barney 
Oldfield, and Louis Chevrolet. 


Driving a car of his own make, put to- 
gether in New York City, he went down to 


Ormond. Beach, Fla., and took on Old- 


Eee 





field and others in a 50-mile race. De- 
spite losing 20 minutes repairing a bro- 
ken battery wire, Christie won the event, 
setting a new record for the mile while 
he was ot it. 


But what assures Christie’s place in history 
is his invention of what became known 
the world over as the Christie tank sus- 
pension. The Russians liked it well enough 
to design a whole series of tanks around 
it, many of which went into World War Il. 


Christie, however, doesn’t seem to have 
gotten much from the Russians for his ef- 
forts. He died broke in Virginia at 77. 


The house he lived in would seem to de- 
serve a better fate. 








“When people ask me where | come 
from these days, | tell them | have a house 
in Washington Township but live on the 
Garden State Parkway.” 


Penny Burde’s dual residency at the time 
can easily be explained. She was up to her 
ears in work on her doctorate, specializing 
in labor affairs, at Rutgers —— and that ac- 
counts for her time on the Parkway. But 
the house in Washington Township isn’t 
just any old house. 


It’s distinguished by a name — Seven 
Chimneys — and a listing in the National 
Register of Historic Places. And, one au- 
tumn Saturday, the public had a rare op- 
portunity to tour the 230-year-old house 
that had served as a hideaway for Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt and a way sta- 
tion for fugitive slaves on the Underground 
Railway. 


In terms of attendance, the tour was a 
smashing success. It was planned as a 
fundraiser for a scheduled European tour 
by the Westwood High School Band and 
Choir; 700 tickets were printed, and half 
again that many people showed up, at 
$1.50 a head, to send the students on their 
way. 


But helping along a worthy cause was 


They live with history 
How Seven Chimneys won a family’s heart 


not the only motivation for Francis and 
Penny Burde to throw open their doors to 
visitors. For Mrs. Burde, it’s a labor of love, 
an everyday immersion in history. ‘I get 
calls from Brownies and school groups to 
go through the house,” she said. ‘I! think 
it’s important that young people see these 
things.” 


A long history 


The history she lives with has been a 
long one. What is now the central part of 
the home was built by Nicholas Zabriskie 
between 1745 and 1750. ‘The front of 
the house, facing south, was dressed sand- 
stone,’ Mrs. Burde said. ‘‘The rest of the 
walls were random-size stones.” 


A visitor can hardly avoid a huge bell- 
shaped chandelier hanging in the center 
hall about three feet off the floor, just high 
enough to keep the couple’s Weimaraner 
from knocking into it. She found it, en- 
crusted with decades of dirt, in a shop in 
Paterson and immediately knew that un- 
der all that gunk there lurked a treasure. 
‘| spent three months cleaning it,” she re- 
called, and the process involved just about 
anything that could be used to remove the 
detritus, including razor blades. 


The Burdes have recovered samples of 
the original plastering — some mixed with 
straw and horse hair — and viewers care 
how it was done in the old days. The walls 
were filled with sand for better sound insu- 
lation. 


When the east and west wings were 
added in 1770, the Zabriskie residence be- 
came the manor house for a 500-acre plan- 
tation. The east wing houses a modern 
kitchen downstairs and a sewing room up- 
stairs. The sewing room has a false wall 
for hiding slaves who were helped north to 
Canada and freedom in the Civil War era. 


Teddy Roosevelt wrote here 


The west wing houses Frank Burde’s 
professional offices; he’s a civil engineer 
specializing in water and sewage plants. 
lts westernmost room is where Theodore 
Roosevelt used to hole up when the city 
got to be too much for him. He used some 
of his time to write articles for Dr. William 
Howland’s political magazines, ‘‘The Out- 
look” and “The Independent,” when Dr. 
Howland owned the house in the decades 
before and after the turn of the century. 


“To qualify for the National Register,” 
Mrs. Burde said, ‘‘a house has to have a 
connection with a president or a treaty. 
George Washington never slept here, but 
we were able to document Teddy’s pres- 
ence.” It took the Parks Service bureaucra- 
cy years to complete its investigation, but 
Seven Chimneys finally made the Nation- 
al Register in 1973. 


Seven Chimneys’ original kitchen was a 
small outbuilding with a cooking fireplace 
and a loft where the slaves slept. It recently 
came due for a rehabilitation, and that 
was when Penny Burde made a firm deci- 
sion about its disposition. 


She was working on her doctorate, us- 
ing the dining room table or any other 
place she could improvise. 


‘This is going to be mine’ 


They started emptying out the old 
kitchen,” she recalled, and it must have 
borne some kind of resemblance to the 
Collier brothers’ attic. “There was a 
Gravely tractor in there, and skis, and all 
sorts of things. And when they were mov- 
ing it all out, | told myself, ‘This is going to 
be mine.’ ” 


The result was that the future Dr. Penny 
Burde now has a duplex studio, complete 
with fireplace to pursue her studies, her 
work with the Bergen County Board of 
Freeholders’ Commission on Women, and 
anything else. The Gravely tractor now re- 
poses somewhere else, and the skis are 
stacked next to a window in the sewing 
room, where daughter Tracey fashions 
most of her own clothes. 


Visitors on Saturday’s tours won't get to 
see Colonial antiques; Seven Chimneys is 
furnished with old pieces, some of which 
date back to the 1880s. But Mrs. Burde 
doesn’t consider them particularly valua- 
ble, though there is a stained-glass lamp- 
shade — unsigned — over the dining room 
table which she considers a personal trea- 
sure. 


But visitors can see the wide boards and 
timber-and-peg construction that was part 
of the original. And purists may carp at 
the idea of the pale blue shutters that line 
the windows, but Mrs. Burde thinks there's 
a justification for them. 


She didn’t particularly like the black 
shutters that came with the house when the 


Burdes purchased the place in 1965. She 
hit on the pale blue and promised the fam- 
ily that if they still didn’t like them come 
the following spring, they'd be repainted. 


‘We had two of them stripped,” Mrs. 
Burde recalled. “But the last layer was 
buttermilk paint, and you just can’t get 
that off. It becomes part of the wood.” 


Buttermilk paint? 


‘Just as it came out of the churn,” Mrs. 
Burde affirmed. ‘‘And they used natural 
pigments for coloring, but they could pick 
from only a half-dozen colors. 


“Anyway, the buttermilk paint was a 
sort of blue, so we like to think that maybe 
we've come closer to the original.” 


Recalling the first years the Burdes lived 
at Seven Chimneys, Mrs. Burde conceded 
that the yearning to live in a 200-year-old 
house may have been less than unanimous. 
“| think it was a peace offering,” she said. 
‘Frank had just gone into business for him- 
self, and there were some rough times 
ahead.” 


But somewhere along the line Frank 
Burde himself became a convert. 


‘Now, whenever he goes anywhere, he 
carries a screwdriver in his pocket. When 
he sees a house being torn down, he stops 
to see if he can find something,” she said. 


She pointed to a lock on the kitchen 
door, unusual in that its bolt moved up 
and down instead of in and out. “Frank 
saw a house in western New Jersey that 
had been torn down, and he brought it 
home.” 


Even a pragmatic civil engineer could 
get involved. Seven Chimneys is that kind 
of house. 


lsaac Blanch had his share of bad luck 
along with the good. The bad luck came 
when he — then a member of the State 
Assembly during the Revolution — was 
taken prisoner by Tory raiders and jailed 
in New York. Considering that as many 
as 10,000 patriots may have died in New 
York jails and aboard British prison hulks 
anchored in New York’s harbor, that was 
a pretty bad turn of fortune. 


But his good luck returned when he was 
exchanged a year later, in 1778, and 
was able to return to his family home- 
stead on Lafayette Street, in what is now 
Harrington Park. He seems to have lived 
a reasonably quiet life thereafter, finally 
selling his house to David Haring, whose 
family owned it for another hundred 
years. 


Isaac Blanch’s father, Richard, had been 
born in England, traveling to the Colo- 
nies with his family some time before 
1758. The house must have been built in 
1758 or before; it is known that young 
Isaac inherited it from his father in 1767. 
Along with the house came a grist mill, 
an enterprise substantial enough to se- 
cure Isaac Blanch’s standing in the 
community. 


In accordance with widespread Dutch 
practice, the Blanch family’s house faced 
the south and was constructed of native 
sandstone. It would appear that Richard 
Blanch had enough wealth to buy what, 
in those days, was a luxury—large win- 
dows, which meant that he could afford 





A home since 1758 


Tories jailed early owner 


to waste some of the heat from his fire- 
places in exchange for more generous 
portions of daylight. 


The wooden addition is the contribution 
of the home’s present owners, Mr. and 
Mrs. William £. Logan. “There was an old 
porch on the house which was in sad 
shape,” Mrs. Logan said. “So we put on 
the addition, trying to keep everything in 
harmony with the original.” 

The addition houses a family room and a 
modern kitchen. “We put in wide board 
floors and a fireplace, all done in the old 
mode,” she said. 


Restoration was carried out in the origin- 
al stone house, though the masonry was 
in surprisingly good shape when the Lo- 
gans bought it in 1963. Its main need 
was some pointing up of the mortar. 


Mrs. Logan said the dormers on the sec- 
ond level of the original house were a 
much later addition. Research also would 
indicate, she said, that the original kitch- 
en, a small outbuilding, had been moved 
to a location across the street. 


“The old beams in the attic and basement 
have Roman numerals cut into them,” 
Mrs. Logan said. She believes that this 
indicates that the timbers were fashioned 
at another site and then brought to the 
present location for assembly, a primitive 
form of prefabrication. 
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ioe broods about its past 








Some houses have a happy aura about 
them that suggests that good things have 
happened within. The Demarest House, 
located on the grounds of the Von Steu- 
ben House in River Edge, appears to 
brood about its past. 


And well it might. When David des Ma- 
rest (or De Maree) started building the 
house on the site now occupied by the 
New Milford Borough Hall, conditions 
were anything but ideal. A French Protes- 
tant, he had emigrated to the New 
World in 1663 with his wife and four chil- 
dren. He refused to support the Dutch 
church in Nieuw Amsterdam and found it 
convenient to relocate in New Jersey. 


He bought a patch of land two miles 
wide and six miles long from The Tappan 
Indians, along the Hackensack River, and 
moved there in 1678. Setting up a tem- 
porary shelter, he set about clearing 
the land, and built the modest house in 
the years from 1678 to 1680. A year or 











so after its completion, Marie des Ma- 
rest died of smallpox. 


David built a mill on the river, and some- 
time after 1686 moved to his lands on the 
west side of the river and built another 
mill. He died in 1693; none of his sons 
chose to live in the original house. But the 
dwelling did achieve an immortality of 
sorts by being shown on the map drawn 
up by Robert Erskine, Surveyor General 
of the Continental Army during the Revo- 
lution. 

David des Marest seems not to have been 
very tidy about his land purchases. He 
neglected to patent — or register — 
them immediately (and some weren't pa- 
tented at all), which gave others the op- 
portunity to lay claim to the same parcel. 
He ended by paying as often as three 
times for the same land. Nonethless, he 
apparently prospered. 


The house’s construction is fairly routine, 
with stone walls and a normal comple- 


ment of wood-framed doors and win- 
dows. What sets the house apart is its 
straight peaked roof, as opposed to the 
more famous gambrel roof. Perhaps 
there was no gambrel roof because this 
style often resulted from bridging over 
later additions — and perhaps no one 
ever wanted to add on to the house. 


Its later history is no more felicitous. Lo- 
cated next to the former French Burying 
Ground in New Milford, it was the target 
of so much vandalism that all its contents 
were destroyed. Its windows were finally 
boarded over. 


From then on, things seem to have taken 
a happier turn. Arrangements were 
made with the State of New Jersey and 
the Bergen County Historical Society to 
relocate the building, and so, between 
1952 and 1956, the house was taken 
down stone by stone and reassembled on 
its present site. 


It seems to be at home there. 











